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OUR SOCIAL POSITION. 


In respect to permanency, responsibility, and every essential 
point of difference between marriage and licentiousness, the 
Oneida Communists stand with marriage. 

Free Love with ts does not mean freedom to love to-day 
and leave to-morrow; nor freedom to take a woman’s person 
and keep our property to ourselves; nor freedom to freight a 
woman with our offspring and send her down stream without 
care or help; nor freedom to beget children and leave them to 
the street and the poor-house. Our Communities are families, 
as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous society 
as ordinary households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, 
for it is our religion. We receive no new members (except by 
deception or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the 
family interest for life and forever. Community of property 
extends just as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property are pledged for the 
maintenance and protection of the women and children of the 
Community. Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, 
is simply impossble in such a social state. Whoever will take 
the trouble to follow our track from the beginning, will find 
no forsaken women or children by the way. In this respect 
we claim to be in advance of marriage and civilization. 
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THE TRUE CONDITION OF FREE WILL. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


Te great objection to organization and 
subordination, that it is the surrender of 
our personal liberty, will not trouble us when 
we understand the true condition of free will. 
Liberty is impossible except in the coales- 
cence of wills. Is the liberty of an isolated will 
absolute? Here are millions of human be- 
ings and other beings in all gradations up to 
God. Suppose that each has his own sepa- 
rate, isolated will, and each one is acting for 
himself independently, not coalescing with an- 
other. Each will would be limited by all the 





other wills; all the surroundings of each 
will would be independent of that will, and 
necessarily obstruct its action. Each indi- 
vidual would be pursuing his own happiness 
independently, and all the wills around him 
pursuing their happiness and seeking and 
claiming the objects necessary to his happiness ; 
so that instead of having his own way quietly 
and easily, he must fight for it, and have it 
only when able to force it. The individual 
will that can prove itself the strongest will be 
the freest, but will gain its liberty only by 
limiting and obstructing the wills around it. 
There is, in fact, no liberty in all this. 

If two persons are in such a relation to 
each other that their wills coalesce, then if 
one has a will, it fires the will of the other 
and produces a sympathetic enthusiasm for 
the same movement; and in relation to each 
other these persons are free. So far as we 
can effect this coalescence of wills in all 
around us, so far we shall be free. The 
rational quest for liberty turns in the direc- 
tion of the strongest will; and that is God’s 
will. We must get into a position to coalesce 
with God’s willin the first place, and then go 
on to conquer liberty one with another in the 
same way ; coming into an organization where 
there will be but one will, and where a will 
starting legitimately will have all wills coalesce 
with it. In seeking freedom we should have 
all the enthusiasm of revolutionary patriots, 
to establish, not independence of each other, 
but the spirit of submission—the giving up of 
will to will, and letting the will of God act upon 
us directly and mediately. Our liberty lies 
not in the independence of our wills, but in 
their coalescing with God’s will and the wills 
of one another. 

We may illustrate the two ways of seeking 
liberty, by reference to machinery. Suppose 
the case of a cog-wheel in a large compli- 
cated piece of machinery, in a position where 
it is fitted to be acted upon, and is acting upon 
other wheels; what kind of liberty would it 
be for that wheel to have an independent mo- 
tion on its axle, which it should perform with- 
out any reference to the motion of the other 
machinery ? It would be liberty to break its 
own teeth, and liberty to obstruct the rest of 
the machine—that is, the liberty of war and 
ruin. On the other hand, what would be its 
liberty if it should aspire to be only a co- 
agent with the rest of the machinery? It 
would have the liberty of yielding itself to be 
acted upon freely and efficiently by the central 
power, and of faithfully performing its action 
upon the parts of the machinery beyond itself. 





It would have the liberty of effecting a blessed 
result at the end; of entering into the interest 
and enthusiasm of the whole machinery for 
that result, and of effecting its own will in that 
result ; and more immediately, it would have 
the liberty of carrying all the machinery be- 
yond it, the liberty of acting upon other wheels, 
and giving the utmost effect fo its own motions. 
Our choice, then, is between the liberty of 
obstruction and disaster, and the liberty of 
contributing to the great result God has in 
view—of submitting to the will above us, and 
controlling all the wills below us in the grada- 
tion of the universe of God. The organic 
spirit, which we wish to introduce, loves this 
truthful action. As a wheel it considers it a 
liberty and privilege to be moved by the 
wheel above it—to yield itself to the general 
action of the machinery, and to the specific 
action of the wheel next to it; and it is 
delighted to move the machinery beyond it— 
to contribute to the general action, and help 
forward the result, by its power on the wheels 
below, and especially the wheel next to it. 

We shall never have peace or happiness, 
never feel at home, till we have found our 
place, where we can receive and transmit © 
the action of God regularly and peacefully. 
Then we shall take part in the blessedness of 
God, contributing to his great designs: and 
our wills, being coalescent with his will, will 
have their own way and be as free as his. 

As men are, they like to transmit power, 
but do not like to receive it ; but the truth is, 
they can only transmit as much as they re- 
ceive. If we want to govern, we must first 
submit to be governed. The wheel’s liberty 
and power of action upon the machinery be- 
yond, depends on its yielding to the wheels 
before it. Power is the result of subordina- 
tion; submission is the source of command. 
We shall get the privilege of commanding 
other wills by submitting to the power above 
us—not otherwise. 

The only way to have our own will, is to set 
our heart on God’s purposes. If men seem 
to have their own way, by prosperity ‘in 
pride and selfishness, still they do not; they 
work out their own ruin, and God has his 
way at last. Let us settle it in our hearts 
that God’s purposes are the best; that they 
will secure our own happiness best; and then 
let us wait faithfully on him, throwing our 
whole will into accomplishing his will. Thus, 
and thus only, shall we put ourselves on the 
track to have our own way. 

The wheel complicated with other machin- 
ery obtains a vastly greater momentum to its 
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action than it could have alone. So man 
never knows what power there is in his will, 
till it has got the momentum of God—till he 
wills and acts as the exponent of God. 

The organizing spirit is one that, in the 
present transition period, aspires to find its 
place. Understanding the true condition of 
happiness to exist in this twofold action—re- 
ceiving motion from above, and transmitting it 
below—it desires above all things to get into its 
destined action in the machinery of God. We 
have none of us attained our places fairly 
and fully; and until we have, the true spirit 
is a glowing ambition to find our places. 
When we have found them, we shall subside 
into an everlasting ambition to fulfill the office 
God has given us. 


SELECTIONS FROM GQ. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 
From the Spiritual Magazine, Dec. 1, 1849. 


OUR WORK. 


HERE is one business which we acknowl- 
edge ourselves bound to accomplish in 

this world, and, we may say, only one. That 
business is “to bear witness to the truth.” 
Most people, considering this an insufficient ob- 
ject, take on their hands numerous other obli- 
gations and employments ; but we find our atten- 
tion and energy fully occupied with the one 
business which we have named, and ask for 
no other. Christ first set the example of de- 
voting his life to this object. ‘ To this end,” 
said he to Pilate, “ was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth.” It was by vir- 
tue of his perfect fulfillment of this great de- 


sign, that he was able at the same time to} 


announce himself a Kine. He went from 
Pilate’s presence to the cross; but all subse- 
quent time has only confirmed the bold fact 
which he then assumed. His sovereignty 
over the world from that time forth has been 
as palpable and unassailable as the existence 
of the sun. 

We see more and more the momentous sig- 
nificance to all, of this matter of “ bearing 
witness to the truth.” There is only one al- 
ternative before us, either to reign eternally as 
kings by the truth, or to remain eternally the 
slaves of circumstances, the enemies and of 
course the victims of facts. The “ witness ” 
which we bear, will lead us either into the per- 
fect light of God, or into outer darkness. With 
the knowledge of such a final alternative, we 
feel the tremendous import of life, and of 
every part of it. The continuous testimony 
of our passing life, truth, falsehood—these 
three things sum up all that there is of impor- 
tance tous here. We are not satisfied with 
the common regard which is had to truth and 
untruth. It is common to make no very deep 
distinction between the two—common to ex- 
pect there will be a kind of partnership or 
joint-occupation of them in almost every thing. 
Error, weakness and folly are thought of as 
natural contingents of human nature, and 


therefore are regarded as excusable, and of 
limited consequence. This idéa makes sin 
tolerated in the chtirch; it makés insincerity 
expected as the geferal rule in society, and 
it has eaten out all veracity from the business 
world. It isa broad ahd éasy way; but it 
leads to destruction. We have done with the 
dreamy indifference which mingles right and 
wrong in this way. We know of no excuse 
that will shield us at last from the consequen- 
ces of accepting and bearing witness to false- 
hood, either in word or deed. 

But we go further; we hold that the 
very day of judgment is upon us; and, 
if we admit that the times of past igno- 
rance God has winked at, we say those 
ties are now passing away for us and 
for the world. In the day of judgment an 
end comés to all insincerity, all coquet- 
ting with truth; she will no longer be mis- 
taken or confounded with falsehood. We do 
not hesitate to say that this day has com- 
menced. The Spirit of Truth is now asserting 
itself in fiery distinctness against all delusions, 
is searching out the deep and hidden fallacies 
which the devil has sown in the human heart. 
This is a day when truth is beginning to reign 
in judgment and execution, as well as in per- 
suasion and patience. 


FRUIT-CULTURE AT ONEIDA. 
II. 


THE APPLE CROP. 


Oneida, Nov. 8, 1870. 
Dear Bro. Bristo.: 


Apples have been plenty this season through- 
out this section of country. Our own orchards 
during the early part of the summer gave 
signs of a good crop; but the fruit commenced 
dropping early in the season, and continued to 
fall until the time of picking, when scarcely one- 
third of the crop was left on the trees. The 
premature dropping of the fruit was mainly 
caused by the work of insects, though the dry 
warm weather perhaps had something to du 
with it. The fruit that remained on the trees 
until picked, was so marred by insects that 
scarcely one specimen in ten was to be found 
entirely free from knot or puncture of some 
kind. Some varieties, however, escaped with 
less injury ; the insects seeming to have a pref- 
erence for certain kinds. The Northern Spy 
appeared to have escaped the first onslaught of 
the apple-moth, owing perhaps to its lateness 
in blossoming, consequently it did not drop its 
fruit so badly; though later in the season, it 
seemed to have borne its full share of assaults 
from that insect. 

Of early apples we had quite a large crop, 
estimated at seventy-five barrels. The larger 
part were Red Astricans ; and, as there was not 
much market for them at paying prices, our 
workmen were made free to use them ; and still 
a good share rotted on the ground as well as on 
the trees. In fact, the fruit was so prone to rot, 
that it was unsafe to ship it to market. It is 
difficult to estimate the entire crop of apples, as 
a good share of them went to waste, and were 
carried away by those who could make use of 





therm. But as we have nearly a thousand trees 





in a bearing state, tlie greater part of which 
bore fruit this year, there must have been near- 
ly two fiousiind bushéls. The price of winter 
applés Hias Been low th comparison with pre- 
vious years, ranging from one dollar to one dol- 
lar ‘anid @ tialf per barrél, the purchaser furnish- 
ing the barrels. 

According to my observation, the fruit that 
remains on trees in orchards so situated that 
stock of some kind can have free range in 
them, and thus dispose of the fruit that drops, 
are much more free from insect depredations 
than where animals are altogether excluded. 
This fact suggests perhaps the best and the 
only feasible method of keeping in check 
those insect tribes that so much annoy us, by 
destroying our fruit crops year after year. 
Thus far we have cultivated our orchards, and 
allowed no stock of any kind to run in them. 
The present season, however, we have seeded 
one orchard with the intention of giving it up 
to the range of young stock, and have also pro- 
posed to fence others, and purchase sheep to 
put in them during the summer months. The 
generality of orchardists recommend swine for 
the purpose, but there are objections to allow- 
ing these to run at large; besides, sheep will, 
I think, be preferable in some respects, as 
they will keep the grass grazed short and pre- 
vent weeds and shrubbery from growing. 

The importance of disposing of the first 
droppings of fruit should not be overlooked, if 
we expect to be successful in checking the in- 
‘orease of those insects that prey upon it; for the 
reason that the first broods that hatch in the 
spring are comparatively few, and we should 
éscape with little damage were it fiot for the 
more numerous second broods, which attack the 
fruit later in the season, and thus in some yeiirs, 
when fruit is thinly set, nearly destroy the en- 
tire crop. This, I have become satisfied, is the 
case as regards the apple-worm, that is doing 
so much damage to fruit throughout all parts of 
the country. 

PEARS, 

Our pear crop was quite short this season, 
compared with last year’s harvest. We had, 
however, enough for family use, and a number 
of barrels for market. As with the apple, the 
fruit was badly worked by insects, the ciréulio 
doing the greatest amount uf damage by punc- 
turing the fruit and thus causing it to grow ill- 
shaped and knotted. It has been ascertained 
that the curculio not only punctures the young 
fruit for the purpose of depositing its eggs, but 
also feeds upon it during its sojourn in the 
beetle state, which fact accounts for the apples 
and pears being so badly bitten, especially the 
past season, which has been unprecedented, per- 
haps, for its multitudes of the insect tribes, 

In my next I will mention the grape crop. 

i. 1. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Sir Roderick Murchison thinks that Dr. Living- 
stone is yet alive and among friendly matives, This 
‘opinion is based on the latest information. 

Prot. Verrill, of New Haven, has been dredging 
in the Bay of Fundy, and has discovered sixty 
new species of the inhabitants of the ocean bed. 


U 


Only 2,000 feet of the entire 40,000 feet length of 
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the Mount Cenis tunnel, remain to be excavated. 
The thickness of rock above the middle of the tun- 
nel ig more than a mile. 

Mr. S. Vincent Erskine denies the accuracy of the 
statements of Dr. Livingstone with regard to the 
power of the tsetse fly to kill oxen, horses and dogs. 
He says that changes of grass and climate are the 
real causes of the mysterious deaths of the animals, 
which the natives suppose to be due to the poison- 
ous bite of the tsetse fly. 

The United States Government has ordered of 
Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, Mass., a refracting tele- 
scope of 25 inches aperture, for the use of the Naval 
Observatory. It is to cost $50,000, and be finished 
in four years. This will be, with the exception of 
one recently erected at private expense in Eng- 
land, the most powerful refracting telescope in the 
world. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson of England has made the 
subject of anesthetics (those substances which when 
taken into the body affect the nervous system so that 
it becomes temporarily insensible to pain) a special 
study. He has shown that a large number of sub- 
stances, mostly organic compounds allied to ether and 
alcohol, possess the power of rendering the system 
insensible to pain. Chloroform, ether and nitrous 
oxide, the ansesthetics in common use, are open to 
some well-founded objections. Recovery from the 
stupor produced by chloroform and ether is slow, and 
frequently gives rise to sickness and vomiting, which 
imperil the success of some delicate surgical opera- 
tions. Nitrous oxide is not attended by these re- 
sults, but its manufacture in sufficient purity is 
difficult for the common practitioner. Some of Dr. 
Richardson’s new anesthetics are very promising, 
and he avows his conviction that, at some future 
day, one will be found which shall secure insensi- 
bility to pain, without loss of consciousness or 
serious interference with the vital functions of the 
body. 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 
[We conclude this week our extracts from the re- 
cent address of Prof. Huxley on Spontaneous Gen- 


eration, delivered before the British Association for | fj 


the Advancement of Science.] 


You are familiar with what happens in vaccina- 
tion. A minute cut is made in the skin, and an 
infinitesimal quantity of vaccine matter is inserted 
into the wound. Within a certain time a vesicle 
appears in the place of the wound, and the fluid 
which distends this vesicle is vaccine matter, in 
quantity a hundred or a thousand-fold that which 
was originally inserted. Now what has taken place 
in the course of this operation? Has the vaccine 
matter, by its irritative property, produced a mere 
blister, the fluid of which has the same irritative 
property? Or does the vaccine matter contain liv- 

particles, which have wn and multiplied 
w they have been planted? The observations of 
M. Chauveau, extended and confirmed by Dr. Sand- 
erson himself, appear to leave no doubt upon this 
head. Experiments, similar in principle to those of 
Helmholtz on fermentation and putrefaction, have 
proved that the active element in the vaccine lymph 
is non-diffusible, and consists of minute particles not 
exceeding one twenty-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter, which are made visible in the lymph by 

m Similar experiments have proved 
that two of the most destructive of epizootic dis- 
eases, sheep-pox and — are also dependent 
for their existence and their propagation upon ex- 
ee i small living solid particles, to which the 
title of microzymes is applied. An animal suffering 
under either of these terrible diseases is a source of 
infection and contagion to others, for precisely the 
same reason as a tub of fermenting beer is capable 
ot propagating its fermentation by “infection,” or 
“con ?’ to fresh wort. In both cases it is the 
solid living particles which are efficient; the liquid 
in which they float, and at the expense of which 
they live, being altogether passive. 

Now arises the question, are these microzymes 
capable, like the Zorule of yeast, of arising only by 
the development of pre-existing germs; or may they 
be, like the constituents of a nutgall, the results of a 
modification and individualization of the tissues of 
the body in which they are found, resulting from 
the operation of certain conditions? Are they para- 
sites in the zodlogical sense, or are they merely 
what Virchow has called “heterologous growth?” 
It is obvious that this question has the most pro- 





found importance, whether we look at it from a 
practical or from a theoretical point of view. A 
parasite may be stamped out by destroying its germs, 
but a pathological product can only be annihilated 
by removing the conditions which give rise to it. 


It is, at present, a well-established fact that cer- 
tain diseases, both of plants and of animals, which 
have all the characters of contagious and infectious 
epidemics, are caused by minute organisms, The 
smut of wheat is a well-known instance of such a 
disease, and it can not be doubted that the grape- 
disease and the potato-disease fall under the same 
category. Among animals, insects are wonderfully 
liable to the ravages of con us and infectious 
diseases caused by microscopic Fungi. 


In autumn, it is not uncommon to see flies motion- 

less upon a window-pane, with a sort of magic 
circle, in white, drawn round them. On microscopic 
examination, the magic-circle is found to consist of 
innumerable spores, which have been thrown off in 
all directions by a minute fungus called Hmpusa 
musee#, the spore-forming filaments of which stand 
out like a pile of velvet from the body ot the fly. 
These spore-forming filaments are connected with 
others which fill the interior of the fly’s body like 
so much fine wool, having eaten away and destroyed 
the creature’s viscera. This is the full-grown con- 
dition of the Hmpusa. If traced back to its earlier 
stages, in flies which are still active, and to all ap- 
pearances healthy, it is found to exist in the form of 
minute corpuscles which float in the blood of the 
fly. These multiply and lengthen into filaments, at 
the expense of the fly’s substance; and when they 
have at last killed the patient, they grow out of its 
body and give off spores. Healthy flies shut up 
with diseased ones catch this mortal disease and 
perish like the others. A most competent observer, 
M. Cohn, who studied the development of the Hm- 
pusa in the fly very carefully, was utterly unable to 
discover in what manner the smallest germs of the 
Empusa got into the fly. The spores could not be 
made to give rise to such germs by cultivation ; nor 
were such germs discoverable in the air, or in the 
food of the fly. It looked exceedingly like a case 
of spontaneous generation; and it is only quite re- 
cently that the real course of events has been made 
out. It has been ascertained, that when one of the 
spores fulls upon the body of a fly, it begins to ger- 
minate and sends out a process which bores its way 
through the fly’s skin; this, having reached the in- 
terior cavities of its body, gives off the minute float- 
ing corpuscles which are the earliest stage of the 
Em . The disease is “contagious,” because a 
healthy fly coming in contact with a diseased one, 
from which the spore-bearing filaments protrude, is 
pretty sure to carry off a spore or two. It is “in- 
tectious” because the spores become scattered about 
all sorts of matter in the neighborhood of the slain 
es. 
The silkworm has long been known to be subject 
to a very fatal and infectious disease called the Mus- 
cardine. Audouin transmitted it by inoculation. 
This disease is entirely due to the development of a 
fungus, Botrytis Bassiana, in the body of the cater- 
pillar; and its contagiousness and infectiousness are 
accounted for in the same way as those of the fly- 
disease. But of late years a still more serious epi- 
zootic has appeared among the silkworms; and I 
may mention a few facts which will pot ong some 
conception of the gravity of the injury which it has 
inflicted on France alone. 

The production of silk has been for centuries an 
important branch of industry in Southern France, 
and in the year 1853 it had attained such a magni- 
tude that the annual produce of the French seri- 
culture was estimated to amount to a tenth of that 
of the whole world, and represented a money-value 
of 117,000,000 of francs, or nearly five millions ster- 
ling. What may be the sum which would repre- 
sent the money-value of all the industries connected 
with the working up of the raw silk thus produced, 
is more than I can pretend to estimate. Suffice it 
to say that the city of Lyons is built upon French 
silk as much as Manchester was upon American cot- 
ton before the civil war. 


Silkworms are liable to many diseases; and even 
before 1853 a peculiar epizootic, frequently accom- 
panied by the appearance of dark spots upon the 
skin (whence the name of “ Pébrine” which it has 
received), had been noted for its mortality. But in 
the years following 1853 this malady broke out with 
such extreme violence, that, in 1858, the silk-crop 
was reduced to a third of the amount which it had 
reached in 1853; and, up till within the last year or 
two, it has never attained half the yield of 1853. 
This means not only that the great number of peo- 
ple engaged in silk growing are some thirty millions 
ange | poorer than they might have been: it means 
not only that high prices have had to be paid for 
imported silkworm eggs, and that, after investing 
his money in them, in paying for mulberry-leaves 
and for attendance, the cultivator has constantly 
seen his silkworms perish and himself plunged in 
ruin; but it means that the looms of Lyons have 
lacked employment, and that for years enforced idle- 
ness and misery have been the portion of a vast 





population which, in former days, was industrious 
and well to do. 

In 1858 the gravity of the situation caused the 
French Academy of Sciences to appoint Commis- 
sioners, of whom a distinguished naturalist, M. de 
Quatrefages, was one, to inquire into the nature of 
this disease, and, if possible, to devise some means 
of staying the plague. In reading the Report made 
by M. de Quatre in 1859, it is exceedingly in- 
teresting to observe that his elaborate study of the 
Pébrine forced the conviction upon his mind that, 
in its mode of occurrence and propagation, the dis- 
ease of the silkworm is, in every respect, comparable 
to the cholera among mankind. But it differs from 
the cholera, and so far is a more formidable diséase, 
in being hereditary, and in being, under some cir- 
cumstances, contagious as well as infectious, 

The Italian naturalist, Filippi, discovered in the 
blood of the silkworms affected by this strange dis- 
ease a multitude of cylindrical corpuscles, each 
about one six-thousandth of an inch long. These 
have been carefully studied by Lebert, and named 
by him Panhistophyton ; for the reason that in sub- 
jects in which the disease is strongly developed, the 
corpuscles swarm in every tissue and organ of the 
body, and even pass into the undeveloped eggs of 
the female moth. But are these corpuscles causes, 
or mere concomitants, of the disease? Some natural- 
ists took one view and some another; and it was 
not until the French Government, alarmed by the 
continued ravages of the malady, and the inefficency 
of the remedies which had been suggested, dis- 
patched M. Pasteur to study it, that the question 
received its final settlement; at a great sacrifice, 
not only of the time and peace of mind of that 
eminent philosopher, but, I regret to have to add, of 
his health. 

But the sacrifice-has not been in vain. It is now 
certain that this devastating, cholera-like Pébrine is 
the effect of the growth and multiplication of the 
Panhistophyton in the silkworm. It is contagious 
and infectious because the corpuscles of the Pan- 
histophyton pass away from the bodies of the dis- 
eased caterpillars, directly or indirectly, to the ali- 
mentary canal of healthy silkworms in their neigh- 
borhood; it is hereditary, because the corpuscles 
enter into the eggs while they are being formed, and 
consequently are carried within them when they 
are laid; and for this reason, also, it ee pes the 
very singular peculiarity of being inherited only on 
the mother’s side. There is not a single one of all 
the apparently capricious and unaccountable phe- 
nomena presented by the Pébrine, but has received 
its explanation from the fact that the disease is the 
result of the presence of the microscopic organism, 
Panhistophyton. 

Such being the facts with respect to the Pébrine, 
what are the indications as to the method of pre- 
venting it? It is obvious that this depends upon 
the way in which the Panhistophyton is generated. 
If it may be generated spontaneously within the silk- 
worm or its moth, the extirpation of the ‘disease 
must depend upon the prevention of the occurrence 
of the conditions under which this generation takes 
place. But if, on the other hand, the Pa 
is an independent organism, which is no more gene- 
rated by the silkworm than the mistletoe is gene- 
rated by the oak or the apple-tree on which it grows, 
though it may need the silkworm for its develop- 
ment in the same way as the mistletoe needs the 
tree, then the indications are totally different. The 
sole thing to be done is to get rid of and keep away 
the germs of the Panhistophyton. As might be im- 
agined, from the course of his previous investiga- 
tions, M. Pasteur was led to believe that the latter 
was the right theory; and, guided by that theory, 
he has devised a method of extirpating the disease, 
which has proved to be completely successful where- 
ever it has been properly carried out. 


There can be no reason, then, for doubting that, 
among insects, contagious and infectious diseases, of 
great malignity, are caused by minute organisms 
which are produced from pre-existing germs, or by 
homogenesis; and there is no reason, that I know 
of, for believing that what happens in insects may 
not take place in the highest animals. Indeed, there 
is already strong evidence that some diseases of an 
extremely malignant and fatal character to which 
man ‘is subject, are as much the work of minute 
organisms as is the Pébrixe. I refer for this evi- 
dence to the very striking facts adduced by Prof. 
Lister in his various well-known publications on 
the antiseptic method of treatment. It seems to me 
impossible to rise from the perusal of those publica- 
tions without a strong conviction that the lamentable 
mortality which so frequently dogs the footsteps of 
the most skillful operator, and those deadly conse- 
quences of wounds and injuries which seem to 
haunt the very walls of great hospitals, and are, 
even now, destroying more men than die of bullet 
or bayonet, are due to the importation of minute 
organisms into wounds, and their increase and mul- 
tiplication; and that the surgeon who saves most 
lives will be he who works out the best practical 
consequences of the hypothesis of Redi. 

I commenced this Address by asking you to fol- 
low me in an attempt to trace the path which has 
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been followed by a scientific idea, in its long and 
slow progress from the position of a probable 
hypothesis to that of an established law of nature. 
Our survey has not taken us into very attractive re- 
gions; it has lain, — in a land flowing with the 
abominable, and peopled with mere grubs and 
mouldiness. And it may be imagined with what 
smiles and shrugs, practical and serious contempora- 
ries of Redi and of Spallanzani may have com- 
mented on the waste of their high abilities in toil- 
ing at the solution of problems which, though 
curious enough in themselves, could be of no con- 
ceivable utility to mankind. 

Nevertheless you will have observed that before 
we had traveled very far upon our road there ap- 
peared, on the right hand and on the left, fields laden 
with a harvest of golden grain, immediately con- 
vertible into those things which the most sordidly 
practical of men will admit to have value—viz., 
money and life. 

The direct loss to France caused by the Pébrine 
in seventeen years can not be estimated at less than 
fifty millions sterling ; and if we add to this what 
Redi’s idea, in Pasteur’s hands, has done for the 
wine-grower and for the vinegar-maker, and try to 
capitalize its value, we shall find that it will go a 
long way towards repairing the money losses caused 
by the frightful and calamitous war of this autumn. 
And as to the equivalent of Redi’s thought in life, 
how can we over-estimate the value of that knowl- 
edge of the nature of epidemic and epizdotic dis- 
eases, and consequently of the means of checking 
or eradicating them, the dawn of which has assuredly 
commenced ? 

Looking back no further than ten years, it is possi- 
ble to select three (1863, 1864, and 1869) in which 
the total number of deaths from scarlet-fever alone 
amounted to ninety thousand. That is the return of 
killed, the maimed ,and disabled being left out of 
sight. Why, it is to be hoped that the list of killed 
in the present bloodiest of all wars will not amount 
to more than this! But the facts which I have 
placed before you must leave the least sanguine with- 
out a doubt that the nature and the causes of this 
scourge will, one day, be as well understood as those 
of the Pébrine are now; and that the long-suffered 
massacre of our innocents will come to an end. 
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Attention Subscribers! 


rJNHE present volume of the CrrcuLar will close 

with the year 1870. The first number of volume 
VIII will be issued January 2,1871. Volume VII 
will therefore have but 40 or 41 numbers instead of 
52. This change is resolved upon for several rea- 
sons, such as the convenience of our subscribers in 
renewing their subscriptions, our own convenience 
in account-keeping, the appropriateness of com- 
mencing a new volume with the new year,etc. The 
balance due our paying subscribers at the close of 
the year will be placed to their credit, and con- 
sidered as so much paid toward the new volume. 

We take this occasion to request all non-paying 
subscribers who would like to receive the CircuLAR 
for another year, to notify us of the fact before Janu- 
ary 1, 1871. Otherwise their names will be dropped 
from the list. In making this announcement we 
desire at the same time to assure our readers, that 
the CrrcULAR will be cheerfully sent free to all who 
choose thus to receive it. But we are anxious that 
it should go only to those who desire it; and as it 
is probable that some have sent for it during the 
year from simple curiosity to see the Community 
paper, vr on the recommendation of friends, or for 
other reasons, who do not care to have it sent to 
them any longer, we take this method of saving 
them the trouble of expressing a desire to have it 
discontinued, and ourselves from unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

Such of our paying subscribers as would like to 
receive the next volume will please notify us at 
their convenience before their subscription expires. 

We may remark in this connection, that for a few 
years past the requirement that subscribers should 
renew their subscription at the close of the volume 
has brought us many interesting letters, some of 
which were doubtless written by those from whom 
we should not have otherwise heard; and we an- 


‘¢Hlistory of American Socialisms, 


How many modern books can boast of such 
thorough and widely extended reviewing as “Ameri- 
can Socialisms” has received? Seven months ago 
forty reviews of it had reached its author, and they 
have been coming along ever since. We shall not 
be surprised to meet with new notices of it far 
in the future; for it is a work of permanent value, 
and every editor and prominent writer who reads it 
will want to say something about it. Here is an ap- 
preciative paragraph which appeared in a recent 
number of the Co-operator of Fngland, followed by 
long extracts from the “ History :” 

J. H. Noyes, founder of the Religious Socialist 
communities at Oneida, N. Y., and Wallingford, Ct., 
U.S., has published a“ History of American Social- 
isms.” The work extends to 678 pa It was 
printed at Wallingford, and is one of the neatest 
specimens of the typographic art we possess. There 
are histories of seventy-eight societies, filling from 
one to ninety pages each. The merit of the book 
consists in its basis of facts and masterly generali- 
zation. Mr. Noyes says in his preface :—“ It is cer- 
tainly high time that Socialists should begin to take 
lessons from experience; and for this purpose that 
they should chasten their confidence in flattering 
theories, and turn their attention to actual events.” 
These “actual events” have been abundant in the 
United States; and Mr. Noyes has had unusual op- 
portunities for observation. His theory is, that there 
must be a religious basis for Community life; and 
the many experiences recorded serve to show 
that. unity and material progress are impossible with- 
out this spiritual cement. 

And here is another mention of “American Social- 
isms,” copied from the American Annual Cycloper- 
dia for 1869: 

Of what may be termed special histories several 
have appeared during the year, of much merit. 
Such are the admirable “ Studies in Church history,” 
by H. C. Lea; the “History of American Social- 
isms,” by J. H. Noyes, a complete view of a curious 
subject. 


Communism and Progress. 





OMMUNISM encounters many obstacles in its 
onward progress: old and sturdy prejudices 
stand directly in its path. But in this respect, Com- 
munism only shares the fate of every great improve- 
ment that has blessed the world. The wise will not 
take counsel of the past; but inquire, Is Commu- 
nism to be the ultimate condition of society? Is it 
in accordance with the progress of things? If these 
questions are answered in the affirmative, then it will 
be as vain to attempt to check it as it would be to 
attempt to reverse a law of nature. 


Setting aside for the present the question whether 
Communism is to be the ultimate order of society, 
just consider how exactly it harmonizes with and 
takes advantage of every modern improvement. 
Communism, pure or modified, can only give to 
genera! society the full advantage, for instance, of 
the benefits which result from the invention of 
steam. It is utterly impossible for ordinary small 
families scattered widely apart over the country to 
have their houses warmed and their food cooked by 
steam. No one would think of proposing that each 
one of the several millions of families in this 
country should have a steam-engine. The labor and 
expense of keeping an engine in operation are 
much greater than could be afforded by common 
families. Still this is one of the greatest blessings 
of modern times, and every member of society 
ought to reap the entire benefit of it. In our build- 
ings, occupied by two hundred persons, there will 
soon be no stoves except two or three for cooking. 
Two steam-boilers in the wing of the main building 
generate the heat which warms our one hundred 
and fifty rooms, besides doing much of the cook- 
ing. A single bakery takes the place of the 
forty or more which would be required by the mem- 
bers of the Community if living in separate, small 
families. A single laundry does the washing of the 
entire number, with vastly less labor and expense 
than would be required if done in little family 
wash-tubs! These are but illustrations of the way 
in which Communism makes the most of modern 
inventions—but illustrations of its accordance with 





ticipate similar good fortune the present year. 


the progress of things. Similar advantages will be 





found to attend it in all directions. Let conservative 
philosophers, who would arrest the progress of 
Communism, ponder this question: Should not a 
state of society that is thus found in accordance with 
progress—that is thus adapted to reap the utmost 
benefit from the world’s great inventions—be 
thoroughly investigated before it is condemned ? 


THE GENESIS OF MARRIAGE. 


ITS ORIGIN TRACED TO CAPTIVITY IN WAR. 





The New York Sun, in a review of a late book by 
Sir John Lubbock on the Origin of Civilization and 
the Primitive Condition of Man, traces the pedigree of 
Marriage as follows : 


In very ancient ties, when the whole human 
race was in @ savage condition, marriage was un- 
known and women were common property. Bacho- 
fen and McLennan, the two most recent authors who 
have studied this subject, both agree that the primi- 
tive condition of man socially was that of commu- 
nism, where, as at Oneida, every man and woman 
in a small community were regarded as equally 
married to one another. The same view is enter- 
tained by an American writer, Mr. Lewis H. Morgan 
of Rochester, who has made the primitive condition 
of man a special study for many years, and whose 
chief work on the subject, embracing the most ex- 
tensive researches, is now in course of publication 
by the Smithsonian Institution. Sir John Lubbock, 
without having access to Mr. Morgan’s investiga- 
tions except to a very limited extent, has reached 
similar conclusions. He regards communal mar- 
riage, in which women were common to the whole 
tribe, as the first stage of human society. Individual 
marriage, he thinks, arose from captives in war. It 
is obvious, he says, that even under communal 
marriage a warrior who had captured a beautiful 
girl in some marauding expedition would claim a 
peculiar right to her, and, when possible, would set 
custom at defiance. It is true that under a commu- 
nal system no man could appropriate a girl entirely to 
himself without infringing the rights of the whole 
tribe. Such an act would naturally be looked on 
with jealousy, and only re ed as justifiable under 
peculiar circumstances. war captive, however, 
was in a peculiar position ; the tribe had no right to 
her ; her captor might have killed her if he chose; 
if he preferred to keep her alive, he was at liberty to 
do so; he did as he liked, and the tribe was no 
sufferer. Thus arose individual marriage, which in 
any other way would have been an infringement of 
communal rights sure to be resisted. Even in our 
own day among the Andamaners any woman who at- 
tempted to refuse the marital privileges claimed by 
any member of the tribe was liable to severe punish- 


ment. 

Sir John Lubbock maintains that the origin of 
marriage is independent of all sacred and social con- 
siderations; that it had nothing to do with mutual 
affection or consent ; that it was invalidated by any 
appearance of consent; and that it arose not from 
affection or tenderness, but by brutal violence and 
unwilling submission. In all parts of the world, in 
all ages, and even among many tribes at the present 
day, the evidence is overwhelming that wives were 
procured by force and by capture from other tribes. 
And after actual hostilities had ceased, and marriage 
in its present form had been instituted, the cere- 
mony was kept up of capturing, or pretending to 
capture, the bride. This is the case among nearly 
all the aboriginal races of Hindoostan, among the 
wild tribes of the Malay peninsula, among the Cal- 
mucks, the Mongols, and finally, among a great 
number of South American tribes. It prevails also 
in some of the islands of Polynesia, and in various 
parts of Africa. 

In Circassia, to this day, an important part of the 
marriage ceremony consists in the rushing in of the 
bridegroom, attended by a number of young men, 
who carry off the bride by force. Plutarch tells us 
that in Sparta the bridegroom usually carried off his 
bride by force—as a mere ceremony, however. The 
Romans had a very similar custom. And in some 
parts of France, down to the seventeenth century, it 
was customary for the bride to feign reluctance to 
enter the bridegroom’s house. In Poland, Russia, 
and parts of Prussia, young men used to carry off 
their sweethearts by force, and then apply to the 
parents for their consent. 

The fact is, that marriage by capture, either as a 
stern reality or as an important ceremony, prevails 
in Australia and among the Malays, in Elakeonen, 
Central Asia, Siberia, Kamtschatka, among the Esqui- 
maux, the Northern Indians, the aborigines of 
Brazil, in Chili Tierra del Fuego, in the Pacific 
islands both among the Polynesians and the Fee- 
jeeans, in the Philippines, among the Arabs and Ne- 
groes, in Circassia, and, until recently, prevailed 
throughout a great part of Europe. 

The custom of lifting the bride over the doorstep, 
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which we find in such distant and different races as 
the Romans, the Canadian Indians, the Chinese, and 
the Abyssinians, had doubtless the same origin. 
Hence, also, perhaps our honeymoon, during which 
the keeps his bride away from her rela- 
tives friends; hence even perhaps, as Mr. 
McLennan supposes, the slipper is in mock anger 
thrown after the departing bride and bridegroom. 

The curious custom which forbids the father and 
mother-in-law to speak to their son-in-law, and vice 
versa, which is very widely distributed, but for 
which no satisfactory explanation has yet been 

ven, seems to be a natural consequence of mar- 

ge by capture. When the capture was a eo > 
the in ation of the parents would also be real; 
when it a mere symbol, the parental anger 
would be symbolized also, and would be continued 
even after its origin was forgotten. 


Supplement to Dr. Noyes’s Report. 


rMHE editor of the Medical Gazette, in his com- 

ments on the Report given last week, suggested 
adoubt whether the women in the O. C. may not 
suffer nervous injuries from the practice of Male 
Continence, even when the men do not. In reply 
to this suggestion we call attention to the fact that, 
of the thirty-two invalids whose cases are described 
in that report, eighteen were men, and only fourteen 
were women. 

Another critic (who does not like to have his name 
known), commenting on a statement made in the 
CIRCULAR some time ago, that the men who have 
succeeded in propagative experiments have all been 
long in the practice of Male Continence, asks, “How 
about the women? Are they veterans in the prac- 
tice too? I doubt it. They are most probably 
young women whose experience in the filthy art is 
not of long duration.” In answer to this we send 
the following facts to the front: 

Of the sixteen women mentioned in the Report 
last week as subjects of impregnation, one is 40 
years old; one is 37; two are 33; one is 31; one is 
80; one is 29; two are 26; two are 24; three are 
22; twoare 21. Average, twenty-seven and nine-six- 
teenths. The average of the periods during which 
these persons have taken part in the social practices 
of the Community is fourteen years and three-six- 
teenths. At least three of these impregnations took 
place each on a single trial, and seven of them, in- 
cluding that of the lady who is forty years old and 
has been twenty-two years in the social practices of 
the Community, took place each on the trial of a sin- 
gle month. 


A Beminiscence of Thomas Hughes. 

HILE reading in the papers a report of 
Thomas Hughes’ late lecture at the Cooper 
Institute, I was reminded of an address I unce 
-heard him deliver at a meeting in Hanover Square, 
London, which gave me quite an insight into the 
character of the man. There had been some dis- 
turbances among the working classes, and on one 
occasion they had gone so far as to pull down the 
iron railing on the north side of Hyde Park, and 
commit other breaches of the peace; and the im- 
mediate object of the meeting was to make some 
further attempt to ameliorate their condition. Several 
gentlemen had spoken, deploring the hard lot of the 
poorer population, and bestowing upon them a large 
quantity of philanthropic sentiment, when Mr. 
Hughes arose. He began by endorsing the object of 
the meeting, alluding in general terms to the priva- 
tions of the working men and their families, express- 
ing his sympathy with their hardships; and then 
proceeded to administer to them a severe castigation 
for their late exhibitions of lawlessness, showing that 
by such outrages they weakened their hold upon the 
sympathies of those who were disposed tu help them. 
This was not at all in accordance with the general 
drift of the meeting, the policy of which had been 
to ignore these unpleasant manifestations, and ex- 
cite nothing but feelings of commiseration and pity. 
Mr. Hughes was accordingly assailed with a storm 
of hisses and groans, which did not seem to daunt 
him in the least. He stoutly declared that he should 
tell the whole truth in the case, and that impartial 





justice demanded that these things should be 
sharply rebuked—that although his sympathies were 
strongly with the working classes, he could not and 
should not overlook their faults. After much oppo- 
sition he succeeded in obtaining a hearing; and 
then, having denounced to his satisfaction the late 
riotous conduct of the populace, he closed his ad- 
dress with an eloquent appeal in their favor. Prob- 
ably few speakers would have had the temerity to 
brave the public opinion of an audience in this way ; 
and certainly not every one would have passed 
through such an ordeal as triumphantly as did Mr. 
Hughes. C. 8. J. 


From the Spirit of the Age. 
The Ideal is the Real. 


et permitted us to frame a theory too beautifal 

or his power to make practicable.” 

Men take the pure ideals of their souls 
And lock them fast away, 

And never dream that things so beautiful 
Are fit for every day ! 

So counterfeits pass current in their lives, 
And stones they use for bread, 

And starvingly, and fearingly, they walk 
Through life among the dead, 

Though never yet was pure Ideal 

Too fair for them to make their Real! 


The thoughts of beauty dawning on the soul 
Are glorious Heaven-gleams, 

And God’s eternal truth lies folded deep 
In all man’s lofty dreams: [bound 

In thought’s still world, some brother-tie which 

he planets, Kepler saw, [and there 

And, through long years he searched the spheres, 
He found the answering law. 

Men said he sought a wild Ideal, 

The stars made answer, “ It is Real!” 


“God never 


Aye, Daniel, Howard, all the erowned ones 
That, star-like, gleam through time, 

Lived boldly out before the clear-eyed sun, 
Their inmost thoughts sublime ! 

Those truths, to them, more beautiful than day, 
They knew would quicken men; 

And deeds befitting the millennial trust 
They dared to practice then, 

Till they who mocked their young Ideal 

In meekness owned it was the Real. 


[ light,’ 
Thine early dreams, which came like ‘shapes of 
Came bearing Prophecy : 
And Nature’s tongues, from leaves to quiring stars, 
Teach loving Faith to thee: 
Fear not to build thine eyrie in the heights 
Where golden splendors lay : 
And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul, 
In simple faith alway, 
And God will make divinely Real 
The highest forms of thine Ideal. 


...-The flame of God’s Spirit excites first of all 
our ambition for improvement, the nobleness and 
heroism of our hearts, those things which make us 
generous and self-sacrificing and chivalrous for truth. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA, 


—Nov. 6 was the birthday of our oldest member, 
Mrs. E., who can count her eighty-eight winters. 


—Messrs. Barron and Kellogg, with their men, 
have been busily engaged lately underdraining the 
piece of land that lies between the new wing and 
the O. C. depot; the soil is the toughest kind of clay 
and is “ the ugliest bit of land there is on the farm,” 
says B——. They expect by thorough underdrain- 
ing to render it capable of producing a good sod. 

Nov. 10.—The morning light discovered the hills 
White with the first snow of the season. 


—The O. C. orchestra have just purchased a pair 
of kettle-drums. 


—Mrs. B., the florist, is busily covering the 
shrubs and annuals, and otherwise preparing the 
flower-garden for its winter’s sleep. Quite deserted 
it looks, brown and shriveled; and, were it not for 
the scarlet berries on the rose bushes, not a dash of 
color to be seen. These, however, do their best to 
lend a cheerful radiance to the scene. 

—Several teams are at work doing quite a heavy 
job of grading, south of the O.C. depot, the dirt 





being deposited on the site of the old house. One 
hillock, of no inconsiderable size, abutting on the 
railroad, is being transported bodily, as it were, to 
fill the yawning gap left by the old house. All the 
livelong dey, the sturdy teams go back and forth, 
depositing load after load of dirt, and, as we look 
out of our windows, and see that place leveled, 
and this one built up, a new landscape seems to 
be growing under our very eyes. 

—Little Harry K., aged six, has just returned from 
Wallingford. His advent has been the occasion of 
much excitement among the children. Harry, in- 
toxicated with the novelty of his situation, rushes 
hither and thither, followed by a troop of children, 
who watch him with open-mouthed admiration. He 


jis an original, vivacious child, and seems, as one ex- 


pressed it, to have “perfectly bejiggled” the other 
little ones. The first two days of his arrival, he was 
all tired out as night came. 


—Our system of supplying our buildings with hot 
and cold water and warming them by steam, is so 
extensive now that three of our young men are re- 
quired in the boiler-room, who divide the twenty-four 
hours between them. One does duty in the fore- 
noon, another in the afternoon, another at night, 
while yet another is kept engaged on the pipes, coils, 
etc., in his capacity as machinist. These all, it 
should be understood, attend the recitations and 
lectures at the Seminary, and average half a day at 
study. 

—The vigorous celerity with which the debris of 
the old house has been disposed of partakes of the 
sublime. Hardly more than two weeks ago it stood, 
tenanted and useful, capable, so said some, of stand- 
ing the wear and tear of fifty years; another week 
saw it a monstrous pile of rubbish; and now!— 
why, it was really confusing to the senses to look 
upon the scene, as the debris was being carried 
away; over a score of men and half a score of 
teams, busily at work, and a light cloud of lime-dust 
over all; it almost reminded one of the carrying away 
of the dead and wounded after a battle. 


—Many who visit us seem to studiously misrep- 
resent us, a8, for instance, a certain New York 
writer, who lately said in speaking of our library, 
that it contained no light reading, we deeming nov- 
els pernicious. However true the latter statement 
may be, the facts are, that thirteen shelves in our 
library are devoted to novels, and among them may 
be found the writings of most of the standard nov- 
elists—Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Cooper, Bronté, 
Bulwer, Reade, etc., etc. Besides this, three of the 
largest shelves in the library are devoted to poetry ; 
and the observer sees such names as Keats, Cowper, 
Burns, Milton, Pope, Young, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Tennyson, etc.,as well as translations of 
Homer, Virgil, Goethe, etc. 

—A Ladies’ Meeting was held the other day, that 
the women might exhort one another to be thankful. 
It is almost proverbial of the unregenerate woman, 
that the more she has the more she wants; the 
more devoted a man is to her welfare the more 
exacting she is. “ The men of the Community are 
constantly providing us with new comforts and luxu- 
ries,” said one; “let us be grateful and express our 
thanks, and not bother and tease them with minor 
wants that can well be put aside.” “ Women in the 
Community do not have to coax their husbands for 
things they need, but every thing is furnished before 
we ask it,” said another; “let us then be smiling 
and cheerful, and do all in our power to make home 
pleasant.” And so around; every one gave grateful 
testimony, and expressed a desire to enjoy the pres- 
ent, instead of longing for additional comforts in the 
future. 


—The last brick on the new ice-house was laid 
Thursday, Nov. 11. The masons have worked most 
vigorously during the late pleasant weather, and 
seem to have adapted an old adage to their profes- 
sion, and made mortar while the sun shone, 

—Extiracts from the “ Ethnical Scriptures” print- 
ed in R. W. Emerson’s quarterly, The Dial, were read 
the other evening, that those who had never heard 
them might have achance to compare them with 
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the Bible. The “oracles” of Zoroaster proved to 
be most amusing, especially when the commentator 
endeavored to render the text more lucid, as he 
generally succeeded in making its meaning only the 
more obscure. As illustrations we append a few 
extracts, wondering if our readers will be able to 
discern more wisdom in them than we did. The 
commentaries follow the oracles in smaller type : 


There is also a portion for the image (@) in 
the place (2) every way splendid. 
(@) That is, the irrational soul, which is the image of the 
rational. 
(6) That is the region above the moon. 
Nor should you leave the dregs of matter 
in the precipice. 


Energize about the Hecatic sphere. 


On all sides, with an unfigured (h) soul, 
extend the reins of fire. 


(h) By unfigured, understand most simple and pure; and 
by the Gelne of fire, the unimpeded energy of the theurgic fife 
of such a soul. 


You should not defile the spirit, (¢) nor 
give depth to a superficies. 


(t) Understand by the spirit, the aérial vehicle of the soul ; 
and by the superficies, the ethereal and lucid vehicle. 


(&) That which intellect says, it undoubtediy 
says by intellection. 


(k) That is, the voice of intellect is an intellectual, or, in 
other words, an immaterial and indivisible energy. 





After the family had had as much matter similar 
to the above as they could well endure, the 13th 
chapter of ist Corinthians was read, making a pleas- 
ant close to the meeting, and comparing, we can not 
say how favorably, with the “oracles.” Some were 
disposed to characterize the latter as “profound non- 
sense.” 

WILLOW-PLACE. 

—A young lady who had been studying her geome- 
try lesson before retiring, in her slumbers was heard 
to say in an animated tone, “Five minutes make a 
splendid triangle.” 

—Mr. Newhouse espied some wild ducks swim- 
ming on the pond, and there was no eluding his 
gun; at the first shot they both fell lifeless. They 
were found to be of the long-tailed or old-wife species 
(Fuligula glacialis). Goodrich thus describes it: 
“Length, seventeen inches not including the long 
tail feathers; is common in Europe and North 
America. In the southern states it is called South 
Southerly, on account of its cry.” 

WALLINGFORD. 

—Our quince crop is very abundant this year. 

—Mr. B. and M. are gathering apples and taking 
them to the cider-mill. 

—C. 8. J. has returned from his visit to O. C., and 
busies himself in the job-office again. 

—Mr. W. is painting the fence in front of the 
house. He works all day at it, saying that the fine, 
Indian-summer weather tempts him till he gets tired. 

—Commenced this evening (Saturday) reading 
Physical Geography. Most of the family are seen in 
the hall during the reading hour, between 7 and 
8 o’clock. 

—The farmers are harvesting the turnips. The 
late rains have so helped their growth, that the crop 
is expected to amount to some seven hundred bush- 
els. 

—The futher of Rev. Mr. Murray, of Adirondack 
notoriety, has died and left his son a farm in Guil- 
ford, Conn. The latter is making a deer-park on 
the farm, and is about to stock it with fine cattle. 
He bought an Ayrshire cow of us the other day. 

—We hear that a subscriber living near here, is 
making practical use of the information he receives 
from the Crrcutar. Not long since he read in it 
that diseases were caused by evil spirits, and he 
said if that were so he would put a stop to his chills, 
as he is suffering from the ague; so the next time he 
was attacked by them, he got up and walked the 
floor, resisting them earnestly, and he succeeded / 

Sunday noon.—The article on the Origin of Evil 
in the Berean was read. In the course of the free 
conversation which followed, Mr. Herrick remarked, 
that although the view taken in the article read ap- 


pears very clear and incontrovertible, the subject of 
the origin of evil is one about which there has been 
much controversy, and upon which a great number 
of books have been written. He had himself seen 
book-shelves loaded with volumes on this subject. 


STUDENTS’ LETTERS. 


COLLEGE LIFE AND COMMUNISM. 
New Haven, Nov. 7, 1870. 

Dear CrrcuLarR:—Those who have had a Com- 
munity education cannot fail to ascribe much of the 
charm in a University life to its Communistic char- 
acter; and there is no doubt that the brief, gre- 
garious, college life is most congenial to the ma- 
jority of those who enter it. Only the other day 
I heard a well-known professor, speaking of it, say, 
“Tt is a glorious life;” and I think the students look 
upon it, if not asa period of hilarious enjoyment, 
at least as a life of social warmth only to be com- 
pared with that of a beloved home, The draw- 
ing together of such masses of young, receptive life, 
with the recognized purpose of seeking mental im- 
provement, certainly lends to the college system 
something of the prestige of Communism. How 
intoxicating this is may be seen in the great out-gush- 
ing of sentiment on Commencement day, in the 
triennial meetings of the alumni, and by the me- 
morial ivies which twine about the College Library. 
The graduates appear to have tasted joys in their 
college days, which for the rest of their lives are 
but mirages. What then are these joys but those 
of Communism? Do the graduates think, when they 
lament their vanished college days so loudly, that 
they are mourning the departure of Communism ? 

But if the college system bears a resemblance to 
Communism, it is only a resemblance. It has but 
a moiety of the blessings of unity, and it has bitter 
alloys in forming degrading fellowships and dissipa- 
ting habits. It can never know the happiness that 
attends vital religious sympathy. That belongs to 
Communism. So when 1 hear some one say, as the 
Professor did, “ College life is glorious ;” I think— 
“ Yes, but there is a better, which is not confined to 
four years, but may last forever.” 

THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 

The quaint figure of President Woolsey attracts a 
little more attention since it has been rumored that 
he has announced his intention to resign his posi- 
tion with the close of the current college year. He 
will then have presided over the University just a 
quarter of a century, and his years will certainly 
entitle him to retirement. More than three score 
and ten, he may still often be seen upon the street, 
or unpretentiously reading the papers in the Col- 
lege Reading-Room. He has a slight, thin form, 
with the scholastic bent in the shoulders, a broad 
forehead, overhanging deep-set eyes, and a grave, 
short face. His earnest efforts in his old age to 
counteract the laxity of the divorce laws give him 
an additional interest. 

EDWARD I. AND THE JEWS. 

In the historical studies of the “ Select Course” of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, the character of Ed- 
ward I. has lately been considered. One of the 
greatest of English monarchs, he possessed the rarest 
combination of energy and prudence. His enemies 
never “caught him napping,” and his sagacity and 
personal vigilance made the success of what he un- 
dertook certain. These were conspicuous in his 
securing the annexation of Wales, in his skill- 
ful treatment of the Scotch, and in his correct- 
ing and establishing the laws by which he gaindd 
the title of the “English Justinian.” With one 
drawback, the success of his reign might be said 
to have been complete. Artful, ambitious, and hav- 
ing a great love for managing, he wished to convert 
the Jews in England to the Catholic faith. To at- 
tain this end he employed every means. He set the 
friars to preaching to them, and seconded their ap- 
peals to the moral sense of the Jews with appeals 
to their avarice, offering them pecuniary ‘advantages 
if they would renounce their faith. Anon he would 
treat them rigorously, visiting their imputed offenses 





with harsh punishments, thus trying to discipline 


them into pliability. But Edward, who had com- 
pelled the homage of proud nations, was completely 
baffled by the incorrigible Jews. Finding that his 
efforts were utterly vain, he relieved his disappoint- 
ment in 1290 by banishing the entire race, to the num- 
ber of sixteen thousand, from the kingdom. 

a. N. M 


THE PRUSSIAN KINGDOM. 
Ii. 


| i igre ge WILLIAM IV. reigned from 1840 
to 1861. He was considered weak and pusil- 
lanimous, and did much to destroy the moral prestige 
of Prussia. The revolutionary troubles of 1848 rr 
settled by William, the king’s brother, who was then 
Crown Prince and commander-in-chief of the army. 
In 1850 the king yielded to the people and accepted a 
Constitution providing equal civil rights, the protec- 
tion of the habeas corpus, full religious liberty, the 
freedom of the press, etc. Till that date Prussia was 
a military despotism. It has since been classed as a 
constitutional limited monarchy ; yet practically the 
Constitution has amounted to little, being often 
nullified by the king. 

Frederick William IV. lost his reason in 1857, and 
the Crown Prince William was made Regent. In 
1861 Frederick William died, and his brother be- 
came William I. The hands of the new king were 
red with the blood of the insurrectionary citizens of 
Berlin and of the revolutionists of 1848, and he was 
both feared and disliked throughout the kingdom. 
Matters were not improved by his renewal of the 
pomp of a K®énigsberg coronation, in which he 
placed the crown on his head with his own hands, 
and pointedly declared that he reigned by virtue of 
the divine right of kings, and not by the choice of 
his subjects. He has always shown a love of arbi- 
trary rule. He is considered strong-willed, but 
rather narrow-minded, genuinely devout, and always 
truthful. Since his narrow escape from assassination 
soon after he ascended the throne, he has been con- 
vinced that Providence spared him to be the instru- 
ment of some great work. During the first three 
years of his reign he was in continual strife with the 
constitutional parliament, the press, etc. Fortune 
then opened to him a career that has made him the 
hero, and at least the temporary favorite, of his sub- 
jects, and of all Germany. By the dashing cam- 
paign of 1864 he snatched the duchies of Schleswick 
and Holstein from Denmark and annexed them to 
Prussia; and in the astonishing war with Austria in 
1866, ending at Sadowa, he still further enlarged the 
kingdom by the absorption of portions of Germany. 
How the present war will terminate is yet uncertain 
to some extent, but it seems almost inevitable that it 
must add some territory to Prussia. If nothing 
more, it bids fair to unite and consolidate Prussia 
and the petty states of Germany in one strong gov- 
ernment, and thus realize the cherished hope of 
German unity. 

The latest statistics at hand give Prussia a terri- 
tory of 135,697 square miles, and a population of 
23,810,748. Germany comprises 70,892 square miles 
and 13,774,510 inhabitants. The population of Prus- 
sia and Germany combined has been estimated since 
the present war commenced at about 40,000,000, from 
which has been drawn an army of over 1,000,000. 
Under the new military organization of 1861, the 
peace footing of the Prussian army was 212,640 men. 
In times of war it was 622,886. The Prussian mili- 
tary system—traced by some to Frederick the Great, 
but by others credited to General Von Moltke—com- 
pels every able-bodied male to serve an apprentice- 
ship in the regular army. The term of service is 
now three years; but this is shortened according to 
the degree of scholarship above the legal standard 
that recruits may have attained. University stu- 
dents and professional men serve only one year, 
the former immediately after graduating. After 


doing military duty for the specified term, the dis- 
banded troops are enrolled as militia or Landwehr. 
The first division of Landwehr includes all between 
the ages of twenty-six and thirty-two, who drill 
several weeks each year, and in case of war serve 





with the regular army. 


The second division of 
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Landwehr comprises all between the ages of thirty- 
two and thirty-nine, who drill occasionally, and in 
times of war are liable to garrison and reserve duty. 
All between the ages of forty and sixty are organ- 
ized as DLandstur~ , or irregular militia, who act as 
home guards in case of foreign invasion. In 1861, 
Prussia contained 855,000 men under forty years of 
age, who had performed military service. The man- 
ners of the whole nation are said to have acquired 
a touch of military precision and stiffness. This 
system not only makes every man a soldier, but by 
holding out high inducements to scholarship, stimu- 
lates mental activity. The unparalleled success of 
the Prussians demonstrates the vast superiority of 
their system over that of the French. From the 
first, German discipline, coolness and intelligence, 
have overborne French dash and recklessness. 
This war strikingly illustrates the superiority of 
mind over animal force, even in the rough duties of 
the common soldier; and from the rare military 
genius of General Von Moltke down to the rank- 
and-file, the Prussian army has exhibited great men- 
tal superiority to that of France, and a physical 
courage less noisy and boastful, but more tenacious. 
What is said of the Prussian troops, applies equally 
to most of the German allies, who have adopted the 
Prussian system, and who fight with the same grim 
precision. The vaunted superiority of the French 
goes down forever, before the serried advance of the 
more phlegmatic Teutons. 

The internal history of Prussia, necessarily omit- 
ted from this sketch, has many features of interest. 
From the close of the war of liberation, in 1815, to 
the present time, a steady work of reconstruction 
and improvement has been going rapidly forward. 
Agricultural methods have been greatly improved, 
manufactures created or enlarged, and commerce 
extended. Much attention has been given to the 
improvement of horses, cattle and sheep. The manu- 
facture of beet-sugar has become an extensive branch 
of industry. In 1860 the beet-sugar manufactories 
produced 200,000,000 pounds of sugar from 29,594,342 
cwt. of beets, and the business has since rapidly in- 
creased. The Prussian postal system is one of the 
most perfect in existence. Education in the com- 
mon branches is compulsory, and a Prussian who 
cannot read and write is rarely found. In fact, the 
Prussians are better educated than any other people 
in the world, with the possible exception of portions 
of the United States. In view of this single fact it 
is singular that the idea should have been so gener- 
ally entertained that the French are the leaders of 
modern civilization. From the great universities of 
Prussia and Germany have come men who have led 
the march of modern European culture for more 
than half a century, in the various branches of science, 
history and philosophy ; and while Frenchmen have 
‘affected great mental superiority to the Prussians, 
that less showy race has produced its Bismarck and 
Von Moltke, who have completely distanced the 
ablest Frenchmen in diplomacy and military strategy. 

D. J. B. 


Earthquakes, 

gre earthquake of the 20th ultimo appears to 

have been one of the most important that has 
occurred in this part of the country for at least 
two centuries, and to have been felt over a large 
extent of territory. The papers still continue to 
tell sensation stories about it. Slighter shocks are 
reported to have since occurred in various places; 
so that people are beginning to suspect that even 
the granite rocks of New England are a little un- 
teliable. We have taken advantage of the present 
interest in the earthquake question to “consult au- 
thorities” in respect to the frequency and extent 
of earthquakes, with the following results: 

There is only a small portion of the globe that 
has not received shocks, although the volcanic re- 
gions are the most liable to them. There is one 
spot in the Atlantic Ocean over which vessels seldom 
pass without feeling a shock. The countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean have been subject to some 
of the most terrible earthquakes recorded, especially 





Italy and Sicily. One of the earliest of which we 
find an account in history, is that which destroyed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, in the year 63. In the 
year 115 Antioch was nearly destroyed; again in 458 
it received a visitation ; and in 526 two hundred and 
fifty thousand persons perished in one of these con- 
vulsions. Constantinople was at one time shaken 
for more than forty days. Fear and consternation 
spread over Europe when it became known that 
Lisbon, once so renowned for its wealth and splen- 
dor, was now a mass of ruins. ee 

* * Jt took place on the morning of Nov. 1st, 
1755, and extended over large portions of the globe. 
The shock was felt along the coast of Massachusetts, 
and Lake Ontario was agitated. Sixty thousand of 
the inhabitants perished in six minutes. Thousands, 
not knowing where to fly for safety, thronged 
the Marble Quay, when it suddenly disappeared, 
and was instantly covered with six hundred feet 
of water; no trace of those who were swallowed 
up was ever afterwards seen. After the earth- 
quake and tidal wave had done their worst, a fire 
broke out which rendered the destruction com- 
plete. Thieves and murderers plundered the city, 
and for ten days those who had miraculously escaped 
with their lives lived in the fields, not daring to re- 
turn. The Calabrian earthquake was one of the most 
severe of modern European earthquakes. An earth- 
quake occurred in Chili in 1822 by which one hun- 
dred thousand square miles of land lying between 
the Andes and the coast, was raised to a height vary- 
ing from two to seven feet; and at one time on the 
island of Jamaica, one thousand acres sank below 
the sea. The most noticeable earthquake known 
in this country occurred in the year 1811 in the 
region of New Madrid on the Mississippi, causing 
fissures and undulations in the ground, for a dis- 
tance of three hundred miles. It is the only in- 
stance recorded of continuous quaking at a con- 
siderable distance from a volcano. Volcanic erup- 
tions have sometimes been considered a protection 
against earthquakes, but experience proves that the 
region of the volcuno is also that of the earthquake ; 
and the tidal wave and hurricanes follow close up- 
on their track. 


One of the most appalling features of the earth- 
quake is the rapidity with which it fulfills its dread 
mission: there are no premonitory symptoms by 
which the coming of this destroyer can be foretold 
with certainty; sometimes coming in winter and 
sometimes in summer; often when the King of day 
shines with unequalled brilliancy, or preceded by 
copious showers of rain; at other times the air is 
still and stifling, all nature is hushed into an awful 
calm, the beasts and birds give shrill cries of alarm, 
and man endeavors vainly to find some refuge from 
the impending danger. The people of Lima had a 
theory that before a certain earthquake the stars 
shone brighter, and the rats ran faster; but before 
the next one the stars were invisible, and the rats 
were very quiet. 

Many theories have been formed relating to the 
causes of earthquakes. The ancients thought the 
winds and floods were confined in the earth, and 
in trying to escape convulsed the land. The Chal- 
deans supposed they were owing to some influence 
of the stars. Moderns have not perhaps yet fully 
solved this important question. Prof. Dana, a high 
authority on all such matters, states as the causes of 
earthquakes ; 

“1. The tension and pressure by which the great 
oscillations and plications of the earth’s crust have 
been produced. 

“2, Any cause of extensive fracture or movement 
—as the undermining of strata, the sudden evolu- 
tion of vapors, etc. 

“3. Tidal waves in the internal igneous material 
of the globe.” M, B. 


This is what “ Mark Twain” said to a lightning- 
rod man, who had persecuted him until his patience 
and good nature were exhausted : 

“Let us have peace!” Ishrieked. “ Put up a hun- 
dred and fifty! Put someon the kitchen! Put a 
dozen on the barn! Put a couple on the cow !|—put 





one on the cook !—scatter them all over the persecu- 
ted place till it looks like a zinc-plated, spiral-twisted, 
silver mounted cane-brake! Move! Use up all the 
material you can get your hands on, and when you 
run out of lightning-rods put up ram-rods, cam-rods, 
stair-rods, piston-rods—any thing that will pander to 
your dismal appetite for artificial scenery, and bring 
respite to my raging brain and healing to my lace- 
rated soul!” 


A Plea For Womanly Strength. 





A lady writer in the last number of the Revolution 
argues very sensibly that strength is as fine and 
necessary a quality in woman as in man. We be-- 
lieve that the truth lies in this direction, and hope 
to see women waking up to a sense of their privi- 
leges in this respect. We give below some extracts 
from the article: [c. 


To say a man is strong-minded, in common par- 
lance, is high praise. To say a woman is strong- 
minded, in the same dialect, is like saying she has a 
beard. It is a reproach. Now let us see what 
makes the difference. 

Weakness abstractly is bad. It is always unsatis- 
factory, from weak tea to weak os and the 
epithet weak applied to great and valuable things 
in life, such as sense, will, temper, men, timbers, 
rails, and so on, indefinitely, is a sentence otf con- 
demnation; even to say she is a weak woman is 
not considered very complimentary. 

Strength, on the contrary, is a —— quality in 
itself; abstractly it is good. It is only in the wrong 
place that it becomes bad, and there are very few 
places in the world of matter or mind where it is 
unwelcome or necessarily unmanageable. 


Take the material world. Iron is the best of met- 
als, because the stron for most pu The 
oak is the grandest of trees because of its strength. 
The strength of the hills in nature, the strength of 
construction of buttress, of tower and bridge, is the 
highest quality of each. All good things are better 
for strength. The stronger they are, the more valu- 
able they are. 

This holds true in the world of spiritual forces. 
What is it to be strong-minded? It is to havea 
large measure of the noblest character made up of 
the best qualities—judgment, reason, self-control, 
will, discrimination, perception, magnanimity, hon- 
or, generosity and the like. * * * The man that 

the most of these best gifis of God to 
man will be the most of a man among his fellows. 

* * * A man 80 endowed is the hope of his 
town, his city, his State. Why? Because in every 
position in which he is placed he will act with noble 
propriety. Be his sphere what it may, his large 
round-about sense will bring all things into order 
and beauty for himself and others. 

Now, why should a woman be expected to be, 
not like the useful and noble things in life, in which 
strength is necessary and important, but only like 
dangerous substances—poisons, for example, which 
are safer weak than strong; or, like unimportant, 
as butter, in its perfection, sweet, soft, and melting, 
and capable of moulding to any form. er Ie 

Delicacy and feebleness are more pitiful than in- 
teresting, and unstrung, quivering nerves are lamen- 
ted as well as ridiculed. You confess that robust 
health is a blessing, even fora woman. But if you 
gain this blessing by wholesome, robust life for her, 
with all its charms and comforts, you will find ro- 
bust any Boy come with it. You can not 
change the y without affecting the mind, nor 
strengthen the physical fibre without affecting the 
vigor of the brain; and courage, decision, will, join 
themselves to calm nerves. You must accept the 
one with the other. ad bd bad * 

It is said that a woman’s sphere is so different 
from a man’s that she does not need these stron 
faculties and powers. * * * Is it not conceded 
that the larger and finer the nature, the larger the 
capacity for culture? A woman of high mental 
power, industry and good principle has a better set 
of tools to work with from the start, and must do 


| better work. 


We claim that women and men alike need, in any 
sphere, the most and the best qualities with which God 
can endow them, and as much culture as they can 
secure besides. 7 * « ad 

But you say these robust qualities are all well 
where women are called to stand for themselves, 
and make their own fight in life. The true mission 
of elegant women of leisure is to look pretty, to cul- 
tivate graceful manners, and the arts of pleasing. 
Pray, what substances take the highest lustre 
polish? Do not the hardest materials best repay 
the workman’s labor? Are not. diamonds, rubies, 
etc., the hardest of stones? The toughness of gold 
and silver is the cause of their ductility ; and isa 
fool more docile and easily managed than a woman 
amenable to reason ? 
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MATTERS OF MENTION. 


A Baptist paper speaks of a king and a king’s son 
in Africa who are doing important missionary work. 


The girls’ schools in Prussia are now engaged for 
several hours each day, by order of their Director- 
General, in making lint and bandages for the Prus- 
sian army. 

The English Church pays its twenty-eight bishops 
an arnual salary of $785,500, an average of about 
$28,000 each, the highest salary being that of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which is $75,000 a year. 


PRODUCTION OF BULLION—SPECIE PAYMENT. 

The Shipping and Commercial List says: “ Notwith- 
standing the large exports of gold and silver during 
1869 and 1870, the supply of the precious metals is 
considerably larger, through the steady rate of pro- 
duction, than at the corresponding period last year. 
It is evident that we have the ability to resume 
specie payments without much longer delay. The 
estimated production of gold and silver in the United 
States in 1869 is stated by the Commissioner of Min- 
ing Statistics, upon a bullion basis, at $63,500,000, 
distributed as follows :—California, $20,000,000: Ne- 
vada, $14,000,000: Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories, $4,000,000: Idaho, $7,000,000: Montana, $12, 
000,000: Colorado and Wyoming, $4,000,000: New- 
Mexico, $500,000: Arizona, $1,000,000; and other 
sources, $1,000,000.” 

ARTESIAN SALT-WATER WELL. 

Last week the labors of the persons who had 
been boring for the last eighteen months in Lincoln, 
the capital city of Nebraska, for salt-water, were 
crowned with success. At the depth of six hun- 
dred feet below the surface, in a stratum of sand- 
stone, a lead of the great subterranean sea of salt- 
water was struck, and the briny current came strug- 
gling up around the auger, and shot into the air some 
eight or ten feet. It has since flowed strongly and 
steadily, and with great force and increasing strength, 
forming a briny rivulet. It is believed by the ex- 
perts who have seen the flow that when the auger 
is withdrawn and tubing inserted a stream of water 
will be projected from the well to the height of fifty 
feet, making it the most magnificent artesian well of 
salt-water in the world.—Hve. Post, 


WINTER ENCAMPMENT ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


A party under the lead of Prof. Huntington are 
proposing to spend the winter on top of Mount 
Washington. The party will consist of three or 
four persons, including a photographer. A corre- 
spondent of the Boston Journal, writing from Mount 
Washington, says: 


The results of the investigation to be carried on 
at the summit of Mount Washington, like those in- 
stituted last winter on Moosilauke, are likely to 
prove of much value to science in the way of af- 
fording new facts regarding barometrical and ther- 
mometrical variations, the velocity of winds, the 
philosophy of storms, etc. Observations will be made 
in regard to storms in connection with the system 
now being organized under government auspices, 
and arrangements are making to have all the inves- 
tigations, in whatever direction made, as full and 
complete as possible. As the ordinary telegraph 
wires running up the mountain can be of little, if of 
any use, a telegraphic cable will be used to communi- 
cate with the outside world. 

A model of the White Mountains is also in prepa- 
ration at Dartmouth College, under Professor Hitch- 
cock's direction, the easterly section being in fact 
about completed. A model will be kept at the 
college, and smaller copies will probably be furnished 
other institutions desi them. Professor Hunting. 
ton, as well as Professor Hitchcock, has spent mu 
time in exploring the mountain region, and also the 
section of the state lying north of the mountains in 
the direction of Canada, often spending days and 
weeks in tracing out streams and no’ and in 
geological investigations. He has, doubtless, visited 
many spots in and about the mountains, where no 
white man—not even the deer hunter, who scours 
the seemingly inaccessible parts of the country in 
the winter season for game—had ever been before 
him, He is, to appearances, the very man, of all 





others, to undertake the bold adventure of spending 
= winter upon the bleak summit of Mount Wash- 
ton. 


NEWS ITEMS. 





Napoteon III. has published a pamphlet detailing 
the plan of his campaign, and what, in his view, are 
the causes of its failure. 


Srnce the surrender of Bazaine, the Crown Prince 
and Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia have been 
created Field Marshals by King William. 


Traty has been formally notified that Austria will 
not interfere in the Roman question. 


PRESENT GRANT, it is said, has given orders to 
have the census of New York city retaken after the 
fall election. Complaints by the Democrats of inac- 
curacy in the regular census, and a re-formation of 
the election districts of the city by the Mayor, so as 
to prevent a comparison of the total vote with the 
amount of population, are given as the reasons. 


Count Von Bismancx has issued a circular to the 
Prussian Embassadors, saying that “ if the surrender 
of Paris is postponed until the threatening want of 
provisions necessitates a capitulation, the most ter- 
rible results must follow.” He adds, “ It will be an 
absolute impossibility for the German commanders, 
when that case occurs, to provide one single day’s 
rations for a population of nearly two millions.” 


AN armistice between France and Prussia of 
twenty-five days, to allow the election of members 
of the Constituent Assembly, it was understood at 
one time had been satisfactorily arranged by M. 
Thiers and Count Bismarck; ‘but the negotiations 
were finally broken off by the refusal of the Prus- 
sians to allow the revictualing of Paris during the 
armistice. 


The French envoy in China has accepted the 
reparation made by the Chinese Government for 
the late massacre. 


Tue North German Parliament is summoned to 
meet at Strasburg. 


TWENTY-ONE States held their State and Congres- 
sional elections on Tuesday, Nov. 8. It is too soon 
yet, of course, to get accurate returns, Enough is 
known, however, to show that the next Congress 
will have a decided Republican mujority, though con- 
siderably reduced from what it has been of late years. 
New York gives about 30,000 majority for John 
T. Hoffman, the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Massachussetts as usual elected a Repub- 
lican Governor, although Wendell Phillips received 
something over 20,000 votes as the Labor Reform, 
Prohibition candidate. In some of the States the 
result was considerably affected by the colored vote 
given for the first time under the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas and Minne- 
sota have given decided Republican majorities. New 
York, Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, Tennesee and 
West Virginia are decidedly Democratic. 


TuHE following is a summary of the conditions 
offered to the Pope by King Victor Emmanuel on 
taking possession of the city of Rome by the Italian 
army : 

All political and lay authority of the Pope in Ital 
is abolished. On the other hand, the Taos will 
retain the free exercise of all the ecclesiastical 
rights he now possesses as the head of the Church; 
will continue to enjoy all the honors and preroga- 
tives of a sovereign prince; the representatives of 
foreign Powers at the Papal court, will have the 
same goaty aoe as at other sovereign courts; 
he will be accorded territorial immunity; all pre- 
lates, cardinals, bishops, and other ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries, whether Italian or foreign, are to enjoy 
entire immunity from civil authority at the place 
of residence of the head of the Church; special 
postal and telegraph facilities will be placed wholly 
at his disposal; in fact, he will be in all respects 
treated as a foreign lay sovereign, for whose expen- 
ditures vere | will make liberal provision, and whose 
debts already incurred Italy will assume and pay. 

By these concessions, adds the royal State docu- 
ment, “ the Italian Government seeks to prove to 
Europe that Italy respects the sovereignty of the 
Pope in conformity with the principle of a free 
church in a free State.” 





iuouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an aseociation living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres, Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Crrcv.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
35. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term, They call their social system Binz Commo- 
xisM Or ComPLeExX Maraiace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS, 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oncida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-C ities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely fo make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seckers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done thcir full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oncida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 








SILK GOODS, 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wattincrorp Commonirr), WaLLincrorD, Comm. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WaALLincrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SatvaTion From Sin, THE Exp oF CurisTiax Farrn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 95 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or Americax Sociatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Ormcutas 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tux Tararrea’s Guipg; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Mare Continencz; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 60 cents 
per dozen, 


Back Votumes or THs “ ” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 


volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Circcar office, 

Massas, Tavsxer & Comraxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctatisus, and the 
Traprer’s Guips for sale. They will receive subscriptions fo, 
our other publications, 





